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Special convocation 
will honour twelve 
lifetime achievers 


Twelve outstanding men and 
women, whose significant contribu¬ 
tions to society will help shape the 
new century, will receive honorary 
degrees at a special convocation on 
April 7. 

The ceremony is the highlight of 
the Millennium Festival, a week-long 
series of events running April 1-7 
that celebrates achievements at UVic 
in the community and around the 
world at the start of the new millen¬ 
nium. 

The 12 men and women to be 
honoured are: 

Louise Arbour, Supreme Court 
Justice and former prosecutor for 
the International Criminal Tribu¬ 
nals for Yugoslavia and Rwanda; 

Maude Barlow, an outspoken 
advocate of citizens’ rights and 
national volunteer chair of the 
Council of Canadians; 

Dr. Helen Caldicott, peace 
activist and former president of the 
Nobel Peace Prize-winning Physi¬ 
cians for Social Responsibility; 

Vicwood Chong, Hong Kong 
businessman and philanthropist, 
well known in China, the Philip¬ 


pines and Guinea for his dedication 
and generosity to educational 
causes; 

Adrienne Clarkson, a broad¬ 
caster, writer, publisher, producer 
and lecturer before being ap¬ 
pointed Canada’s Governor General 
in 1999; 

Dr. Paul Gabias, a B.C. psycholo¬ 
gist and lifelong advocate for 
equality and empowerment for the 
blind; 

George Heller, CEO of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, whose success¬ 
ful stewardship of the 1994 
Commonwealth Games in Victoria 
led to a $60 million legacy of sport 
and community facilities in the 
region; 

Dr. Myer Horowitz, one of 
Canada’s most eminent scholars in 
the field of education, whose work 
is recognized nationally and 
internationally; 

Dr. Mo Im Kim, Minister of 
Health and Welfare in Korea, 
widely considered the intellectual 
and moral leader of the nursing 
profession in that country; 

HONORARY... cont'd on p. 2 


Time capsule project 
seeks youth “treasures” 


The faculty of education wants to 
capture the thoughts of youth as 
they face a new millennium and put 
them on display as part of UVic’s 
upcoming Millennium Festival. 

The faculty, in collaboration 
with Richmond Elementary teacher 
and UVic grad Judi Warrington, is 
seeking written work, artwork and 
personal treasures from young 
people and those who work with 
youth. Each submission should be 
accompanied by the owner’s per¬ 
sonal thoughts about the object, 


explaining its significance at this 
time in their lives. 

Selected items will be on display 
during the April 1 to 7 festival and 
some objects may end up being 
chosen for a time capsule that will 
be housed and sealed at UVic until 
March 31,2101. The deadline for 
submitting objects and work for the 
exhibit is March 7. 

For further information contact 
Dr. Bruce Howe, dean of education, 
at 721-7757 or Warrington at 
656-8741. 



Robb, in a familiar pose at the UVic telescope. 


Distant asteroid named 
for UVic lab instructor 

Asteroid “(11955) Russrobb=1994CA1“ is a 4.5 km chunk of space rock 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

“It’s quite an honour. I was happily surprised.” 

Russ Robb, the senior lab instructor and senior 
scientific assistant in the department of physics and 
astronomy has joined a small circle of about 50 
Canadians who have asteroids named for them. 

It all started in 1994 when UVic asteroid specialist 
Dave Balam discovered the asteroid during an ob¬ 
serving session at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory on Little Saanich Mountain. 

It took six years to calculate and confirm the 
asteroid’s orbital path before Balam was able to 
exercise his naming rights. Since Balam already has 
his name on another asteroid (and a comet) he opted 
to name the asteroid for Robb, who Balam says is 
“the glue that holds the physics and astronomy 
department together.” 

A citation with a photograph of his asteroid now 
hangs proudly on Robb’s office wall. 

Asteroid “(11955) Russrobb-1994 CA1” is a piece of 
rock 4.5 km in diameter and about 500 million km 
from the Earth. Orbiting the sun every 3.7 years, it’s 
currently in the constellation Pisces and will emerge 
from behind the sun in about six months. But it’s so 


faint it’s visible only through powerful telescopes. 

Robb has been with the department since 1982 and 
played a leading role in automating UVic’s 0.5-metre 
telescope in the Climenhaga Observatory. It is one of 
only a handful of fully automated telescopes in the 
world. 

In addition to conducting all-night computer- 
controlled observations, the telescope is equipped 
with an advanced digital camera, or “CCD,” that 
eliminates the need for film and has much greater 
light gathering capabilities than standard cameras. 

The UVic facility specializes in precise observa¬ 
tions of variable stars (stars with periodic changes in 
level of light they emit) and dozens of new variables 
have been identified from atop the Elliott building. 
The telescope also tracks stars beyond our solar 
system thought to have orbiting planets. 

Robb has published approximately 60 papers and 
late last year joined UVic post-doctoral fellow 
Geraint Lewis in publishing follow-up observations 
of a quasar thought to be one of the brightest objects 
ever observed. The researchers found the quasar is 
variable in brightness and thus a potential a key to 
finding the age and size of the universe. 


UVic co-leads project on coastal communities in crisis 

Bi-coastal project unites more than 100 researchers in the social sciences, humanities, natural sciences and health 


BY PATTY PITTS 

A groundbreaking bi-coastal project 
involving 12 universities and led by 
researchers at the University of 
Victoria and Newfoundland’s 
Memorial University will spend the 
next five years trying to untangle 
and understand the complex web 
of social, economic and environ¬ 
mental interrelations at the heart 
of Canada’s threatened coastal 
communities. 

The $6.2 million collaborative 
project, “Coasts Under Stress: The 
Impact of Social and Environmental 
Restructuring on Environmental and 
Human Health in Canada,” was 
announced earlier this month by 
federal Industry Minister John 


Manley. The Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) will contribute $2.5 million 
and the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC), $37 million, to support the 
study. Participating universities will 
also provide support for the initia¬ 
tive. 

“This is the first collaboration of 
its kind between SSHRC and NSERC 
and it’s a further example of our 
commitment to interdisciplinary 
research at the University of Victo¬ 
ria,” says Dr. Martin Taylor, UVic’s 
vice president research. 

The project has steering commit¬ 
tees on both coasts, with each 
guided by two co-chairs. Researchers 


will identify ways in which changes 
to the natural environment, trig¬ 
gered by such things as overfishing, 
have interacted over the past several 
decades with social and cultural 
changes such as industrial restruc¬ 
turing, state policy initiatives and 
the new global economy. They will 
then examine how these interac¬ 
tions have affected human and 
environmental health and well¬ 
being. 

“This project has a longer inter¬ 
disciplinary reach than any other 
initiative ever launched in Canada,” 
says Dr. Rosemary Ommer, director 
of the Institute for the Humanities 
at the University of Calgary and the 
project’s leader. “We’ll be conducting 


case studies on both coasts to 
determine which problems are 
specific to the locale and which are 
the result of current overall struc¬ 
ture or policy. We want to create 
linkages between the decisions of 
large organizations and the effect 
they have on ecosystems, the 
environment and the people of 
coastal communities.” 

“Examples of major resource 
issues that we’ll be addressing on 
the West Coast include the crises in 
the salmon fishery and aquaculture 
industry and the environmental 
concerns over developing offshore 
oil and gas reserves,” says West Coast 
co-chair Dr. Chris Barnes, director of 
UVic’s centre of earth and ocean 


research. “There are opportunities to 
draw comparisons with the dra¬ 
matic developments in the fishery 
and energy sectors on the East Coast 
and their effects on the coastal 
communities.” 

“The emphasis will be on 
interaction with the people in 
communities whose living came 
from resource-based jobs and who 
are trying to maintain their lifestyle 
in the face of industry globalization 
and diminished resources,” adds 
UVic co-chair Dr. Harold Coward, 
director of the centre for studies in 
religion and society. “We want to 
help these people maintain their 
livelihoods in a way that sustains 
COMMUNITIES... cont'd on p. 2 
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. Vikes hoop teams take aim at western titles|§§| 

Both Vikes basketball teams are in the playoff hunt this month after wins 
last weekend over the University of Saskatchewan Huskies. The women 
won both their games and, in the process, captured their sixth straight 
Canada West title. This gives them a week off, a mixed blessing for the 
team, before they host the Canada West semi-finals in McKinnon Gym be¬ 
ginning on Feb. 25. The game times for the best of three series are at 7 pm. 
on the 25th and 26th and, if a third game is necessary, at 3 p.m. on the 
27th The men split their series against the Huskies, but that was enough to 
gain home court advantage for this weekend’s Canada West quarterfinal se¬ 
ries against the same University of Saskatchewan squad. If the Vikes take 
the best of three series, they’ll have to travel out of town for their next 
playoff appearance, so this weekend is the final opportunity for Vikes fans 
to see their team in action in McKinnon gym this season. The men tip off 
at 7 p.m. on both Feb. 18 and 19 and, if necessary, will play again at 3 p m. 
on the 20th. 

Women of Distinction nominations due soon 

The deadline is fast approaching to submit nominations for this year’s 
YM-YWCA Women of Distinction awards. Completed nominations must be 
delivered to the Victoria T by 5 p.m., Feb. 25. Last year, for the first time 
since the awards were inaugurated, no UVic women were honoured and no 
women were nominated for the category UVic sponsors - Science, Technol¬ 
ogy and Environment. This resulted in no award being presented in that 
category. Other categories involve community service, health and wellness, 
arts and culture, lifetime achievement and entrepreneurship. Nomination 
forms are available from the Victoria T by calling 386-7511 or by contact¬ 
ing Patty Pitts in UVic communications services at 721-7656. 

UVic group hosts popular math education night 

For many people the words ‘math’ and ‘fun’ don’t usually go together in 
the same sentence. But they will at Burnside Community School (3130 Jut¬ 
land Road) on Wednesday, March 1,7-830 pan. when the UVic branch of 
the Pacific Institute for the Mathematical Sciences (PIMS) hosts "Math 
Mania,” its popular Alternative Math Education event Last held in Sidney 
to rave reviews, the evening features a series of interactive displays, games, 
and alt designed to show kids, parents and teachers some fun ways to 
learn the math and computer science in everyday devices and concepts. 
Hands-on activities include bubble-blowing, making geometric figures from 
straws and paper, mathematical puzzles; and an assortment of mind-bend¬ 
ing games. For more information, contact Irina Gavrilova at 472-4271 or 
e-mail pims@math.uvic.ca. 

Contest promotessolutions to discrimination 

The office of equity issues invites faculty, staff and students to submit art- 
wd||;fpr a poster contest bn the theme of “Codebreaking imagine A 
World Without Discrimination." The art must clearly express a positive so¬ 
lution to forms of discrimination. Prizes include a gift certificate from the 
Framing & Art Centre and more. All entries will be displayed during the 
| week of March 20-26 to commemorate the UN International Day for the 
Elimination of Dlscflmination, and winning entries will be printed as post- 
os. Entries must be received at the equity office by Mar. 6 For details see 
the Web at <web.uyic.ca/equity/> call 721-8486 or e-mail eqis@uvic.ca. ||| 

UVkf|;:cehtre On aging wants to mark the International Day of Older Per¬ 
sons With an annual award honouring an individual who has made |||||| 
significant contributions to humanity, society and the community. Recipi¬ 
ents of the centre’s Valued Elder Recognition Award (VERA) will receive a 
certificate and plaque at the centre and participate in a tree-planting cer¬ 
emony on the university grounds. To qualify the individual must have 
made ah exemplary, voluntary contribution Within the Capital Regional 
District for a minimum of 10 years. The individual need not currently be 
residing in the CRD, but posthumous awards will not be given. Nomina¬ 
tions should include the name of an individual to be contacted for more 
detailed information. The domination deadline Is March 1. The Interna¬ 
tional Day of Older Persons is Oct. I For more information contact Lois 
Edgar at the centre on aging at 721-6524 ||illii|31p|||l|||||| 

Conference offers tips on starting a business |f| 

Business-owners, aspiring entrepreneurs, lawyers and other professionals 
canlearn the commercial and legal aspects of “Starting and Growing a 
Business'at this year’s UVic business law club conference on March 13 at 
the Victoria Conference Centre. Peter Legge, president and CEO of Canada 
Wide Magazines and Communications Ltd, will give the luncheon keynote 
address and Dr. Eric Morse of UVic’s faculty of business entrepreneurship 
program will deliver the opening address. Seminars will explore issues 
such as: creating an effective business plan; protecting intellectual prop¬ 
erty; how to finance a business start-up; and e-commerce and employment 
law. The early registration fee is 1105 ($125 after Feb. 25). Students an reg¬ 
ister for 125. For more information contact Uylc conference management at 
721-8774 or by e-mail at register@uycs.uvic.a or check the conference Web 
site at <www.uvcs,uvica/conf.buslaw>. 

New “Camosun to'UVic” program a hit 

Every September, about 200 students transfer to UVic from Camosun 
College, yet most don’t participate in the university’s Orientation program, 
thinking it’s just for students fresh out of high school But now, thanks to a 
joint Initiative recently launched by the two institutions, the Camosun 
transfer students an attend their very own Orientation program. The new 
“Camosun to UVic" program offers a series of information sessions and 
tours designed to ease the transition to university life The final session is 
on March 2. So far, 170 students have registered in the program, much to 
the delight of student affairs officer Susan Corner (student and ancillary 
services). “The Information we provide helps people moving from the fa¬ 
miliar environment of the smaller Camosun ampus to the more complex 
set-up at UVic,” she says. “Best of all, it seems to be working. The feedback 
from participants has been overwhelmingly positive.” The program in¬ 
volves UVic admissions, academic advising, co-op, Orientation, and the UVic 
Students’ Society, as well as the aademic advising department at Camosun. 

Donation buys new lab equipment 

Education students at UVic have once again proven they’re a generous 
bunch. The Education Students’ Association (EDSA) has donated more than 
11,000 to the UVic curriculum lab, for the purchase of a Sony digital am- 
era. The camera, which will be available for use by education students and 
faculty, allows the user to record images directly onto disk. EDSA has made 
several donations to the curriculra lab over the years. In the past, money 
has gone toward the purchase of a video camera and a cassette player. 


Children and AIDS 

Education professor helps children and their families cope with the disease 



Roberts and her first book. School Children with HIV/AIDS 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

Children with HIV/AIDS are living 
longer than ever before. For Dr. 
Jillian Roberts, improvements in 
medical treatment for the disease 
have been cause for celebration, but 
they also pose new challenges for 
families and caregivers. 

Roberts, who joined UVic’s 
faculty of education last July as an 
assistant professor of special educa¬ 
tion, is currently doing research for 
a handbook on how to talk to 
children with HIV/AIDS about their 
disease. Roberts has already written 
a book about children with HIV/ 
AIDS in the school system. 

“These children are starting to 
grow into adolescence, and there are 
going to be ramifications, sexual 
and otherwise,” she says. “There are 
a lot of important reasons for 
parents and health care workers to 
talk to their children about AIDS.” 

Roberts has been doing her 
research in collaboration with the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto 
and her current book is based on a 
study conducted by the hospital. 
Roberts helped do follow-up on the 
study, working directly with AIDS/ 
HIV-afflicted children and their 
families. 

“Working with sick kids is very 
sad and the families are really 
struggling,” she says. “But I find 
sometimes that the greatest opportu¬ 
nity for growth comes in times of 
greatest difficulty.” 

For her first book, School Chil¬ 
dren with HIV, which was the 
culmination of her PhD research at 
the University of Calgary, Roberts 
worked with parents of children 
living with HIV/AIDS. “Using a 


qualitative approach, I asked them 
about their experiences with school, 
and to provide recommendations so 
schools can have a better idea of 
how to meet their needs,” she says. 

Very little work has been done in 
this area because, until recently, 
children with AIDS didn’t survive 
long enough for their psycho-social 
needs to be an issue. However, when 
doctors began using the “AIDS 
cocktail” treatment on afflicted 
children in the early 1990s, the 
number of school-age children living 
with HIV/AIDS started to increase. 

“AIDS is now considered more a 
chronic disease than a terminal one,” 
she says, “and treatment improve¬ 
ments are happening all the time.” 

Roberts will continue her research 
at the Hospital for Sick Children, 
flying out to Toronto periodically. 
She’s currently teaching courses 


required for UVic students specializing 
in learning assistance. Roberts has 
enjoyed her time in Victoria so far. “I 
heard a lot about UVic when I was in 
Calgary so it seemed like a natural 
step,” she says. “There was a lot of 
professional collaboration between 
the two universities.” 

She adds her students have 
helped make the transition easier. “I 
have great students who are very 
dedicated to kids,” she says. “I’m not 
finding it very difficult to teach them.” 


LIFE IS A FULL-TIME JOB 
WE'RE HERE TO HELP! 


The UVic Employee & Family 
Assistance Program (EFAP) is a 
counselling service available 
FREE OF CHARGE to UVic employees 
& eligible dependants. 
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the fish, forests and other natural 
resources.” 

The project team will consist of 
60 faculty co-investigators and 
several international collaborators. 
They will train 36 students, and 20 
post-doctoral fellows and research 
associates. Project researchers from 
UVic represent the fields of earth and 
ocean sciences, law, biology, history, 
education, economics, anthropology, 
and environmental studies. 

Their work will examine the 
politics behind the structures of 
current systems (e.g. in the forest, 
fishing, mining and energy sectors) 
and how decisions or events in these 
systems affect communities and sub¬ 
groups within communities (e.g. do 
mill shutdowns affect men and 
women differently?). 


The project will also examine 
how information and knowledge is 
constructed and communicated, 
encouraging exchanges between 
groups and individuals who don’t 
traditionally exchange information. 
The current wisdom and past 
knowledge of First Nations people 
will play an important role. 

Research teams on both coasts 
will be in regular contact as they 
examine the connections between 
ecology, economy, society and 
human and environmental health in 
an effort to ensure the survival of 
Canada’s coastal communities. Their 
work will produce better-informed 
guidelines for future policy, rather 
than policy initiatives that can 
affect people or the environment in 
unintended ways. 



Susan Point, internationally acclaimed Coast Salish artist whose 
work can be seen across Canada, including a major installation at the 
Vancouver International Airport; 

Dr. Amartya Sen, winner of the 1998 Nobel Prize in economics for his 
contributions to welfare economics; 

John Walton, outstanding businessman and community service 
activist, best known as chair of the Victoria Commonwealth Games 
Society. 

The honorary degrees will be presented in University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. A limited number of tickets will be available to 
the public on a first-come, first-served basis on March 17. 


Counselling is completely 
CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional 
employees 

appointed for a minimum of 3 
months at 0.5 FTE or more 
(including grant & agency 
employees) 

• Dependant family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 


INTERLOCK 72/-286I 1-888-227-7897 
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Fit for the Queen 

A UVic music student heads for London — and royal duty at St. George’s Chapel 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

Robert Kwan, a fourth-year under¬ 
graduate organ student at UVic’s 
school of music, takes up residence 
at Windsor Castle this September 
after being awarded a scholarship 
to study in historic St. George’s 
Chapel. 

Kwan will play at major serv¬ 
ices, accompany choirs and con¬ 
duct during his 10-month 
scholarship. He’ll be considered a 
member of the Queen’s staff, living 
within the castle walls in a private 
apartment overlooking the chapel. 

St. George’s is the resting place 
of 10 sovereigns and was founded 
by Edward IV in 1475. It was the 
site of the 1999 wedding of Prince 
Edward and Sophie Rhys-Jones, the 
Earl and Countess of Wessex. 

As for his talent, Kwan puts it 
all down to feeling. “Anyone can 
play notes but you have to put 
something else into it,” he says. “It’s 
hard with the organ because it 
doesn’t have the same dynamic 
variance as other instruments. You 
have to feel the music and what it 
says, and express that in other 
ways.” 

Originally from Nelson, B.C., 
Kwan, 23, has studied at UVic with 
Dr. Erich Schwandt and will 
graduate this spring. 

The St. George’s scholarship is 
open to organ students worldwide 
and Kwan was selected above 
finalists from Oxford and Birming¬ 
ham universities. He sent his 
r£sum£ in December and “in mid- 
January they called and asked ‘Can 
you be here next week for an 
audition?’” 

Before he knew if, lie was in 
London, going through the rigor¬ 
ous audition process that had him 
performing two organ pieces, 
transposing a hymn, harmonizing 
to a given melody, sight reading 
and playing a choral piece. “After 
playing for the organist and 
assistant organist, I was inter¬ 
viewed by the dean and canons of 


St. George’s later the same day. The 
next day the dean phoned and 
offered me the scholarship.” 

Kwan started playing piano at 
the age of five and switched to 
organ when he was 17. He was also 
the first recipient of the Sutton 
organ scholarship, established by 
the Victoria family in 1996 to 
provide financial support to organ 
students and to afford them 
opportunities to gain experience. In 
Kwan’s case, it opened the door to 
his organ assistantship at the 
Church of St. John the Divine in 
downtown Victoria for the past 


three years with organist Dr. 
Jeffrey Campbell. 

Given the choice, Kwan prefers 
pieces from the French romantic 
era of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
“It can be very soft or very loud 
and it shows off what the organ 
can do- delicate in one passage 
and bombastic in another.” 

Kwan will be featured 
March 19 at 730 p.m. as part of 
the church's Lenten Recital Series. 
He will also perforin bis graduat¬ 
ing recital April 9 at 730pm. 
atStfobn's. Admission is by 
donation. 


UVic geographers share coastal 
studies knowledge with Brazil 


The links between UVic and the 
Universidade Federal de Santa 
Catarina in southern Brazil con¬ 
tinue to grow. 

The pair of institutions are part 
of an eight university partnership 
involved in a five-year Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA) mariculture project that is 
creating more lucrative lives for 
formerly impoverished Brazilian 
fishermen. Led by UVic biologist Dr. 
Jack Littlepage, the project is 
growing like the shrimp in the 
farms the partnership is developing. 

Driven by a need to offer 


courses on building environmen- 
tally-friendly shrimp farms and to 
use global information systems 
imagery from satellites to assist in 
the design, Littlepage turned to 
UVic’s geography department for 
assistance. Faculty members Dr. 
Mark Flaherty and Dr. Dave Duffus 
travelled to Santa Catarina before 
Christmas to instruct a graduate 
course on coastal studies, drawing 
on their individual expertise to 
assist the students. 

Duffus, whose research focuses 
on coastal marine mammals, dis¬ 
cussed ecological science in coastal 


zones, while Flaherty, whose past 
mariculture research has been 
primarily in Thailand, discussed 
aquaculture in a coastal zone. 

Duffus was impressed “by the 
amount of respect” shown toward 
UVic by Brazilians for its work as 
part of the CIDA project. He was 
also struck by the similarities in 
dissertation topics chosen by 
Brazilian and Canadian graduate 
students. “They’re looking at the 
effect of urban development and 
the geomorphology of coastlines. 
The problems are similar in both 
countries.” 
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FORNIA GRAPE & WINE 

Seasonal grapes — call to inquire 
(Wine juices available year rounds 

New stock arrival after Feb. 26 th 

TEL: 479-4711 



of Oak Bay Tailors Ltd. 


TEL/FAX: 479-9425 


Le Moustique! 

Le Journal 
en frangais 

1913 Neil St., Victoria, B.C.V8R3C8 
Tel. 595-2209 Fax: 595-2249 
Email: lemoustique@bd.com 
www.bcl .com/users/lemoustique 


Gavin Chan, a third-year student in earth and ocean sciences, won the 
overall best presentation prize at the Western Interuniversity Geological 
Conference in Calgary in January. His presentation on the geology of oce¬ 
anic rocks on the North Island of New Zealand was judged the best among 
28 undergraduate and graduate speaker^ from 10 other universities. For 
his achievement, Chan received a trophy and a $100 publication award 
from the Canadian Society of Petroleum Geologists. Chan is an exchange 
student from the University of Hong Kong. 

Dr. John Oleson (Greek & Roman studies) has been selected by the 
Archaeological Institute of America as 1999 McCann-Taggart lecturer in un¬ 
derwater archaeology. He delivered his lecture, entitled “Deep Water 
Archaeology” Jan. 27 in Honolulu and will repeat it in New York City, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and Tampa, Florida. In 1997, Oleson was a key 
participant in a National Geographic expedition using a U.S. Navy research 
nuclear submarine and a remotely operated vehicle in the Mediterranean 
to discover the largest concentration of ancient shipwrecks ever found in 
the deep sea. 

At its January meeting, the UVic board of governors approved the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Joseph Schaafsma as chair of the economics department for a 
five-year term, effective July 1,2000. Also confirmed was the appointment 
of Dr. Gregory Andrachuik as acting chair of Hispanic and Italian studies, 
effective immediately, until June 30,2000. 


CUPE workers ratify 
labour settlement 


Members of Canadian Union of 
Public Employee (CUPE) locals 951 
and 917 — representing 600 office, 
technical and childcare workers and 
300 maintenance and food services 
workers on campus — have voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of the 
settlement reached with UVic on 
Jan. 31. 

CUPE 951 and CUPE 917 members 
voted 93 per cent and 76 per cent, 


respectively, in favour of the pack¬ 
age, which strengthens job security 
provisions and makes pension 
improvements by allocating a 
pension plan surplus. The universi¬ 
ty’s board of governors meets on 
Feb. 18 to ratify the agreement. 

The settlement ends 12 months of 
negotiations and two months of on- 
again, off-again job action at the 
university. 


Cheap Hamlet 

The English Suitcase Theatre Company is offering students the chance to see 
their production of “Hamlet” for only $8. The special matinee performance is at 2 
p.m. on Feb. 25 at the McPherson Playhouse. The full cast and storyline of Shake¬ 
speare’s text is fundamentally intact. UVic theatre grad Mairi Babb is cast as 
Ophelia. For further information or for reservations, call 361-0800 before Feb. 23. 



March 14, 2000 
10:00 am-5:30 pm 
Robson Square Conference Centre 
Vancouver, BC 

graduate students high-tech companies 

undergraduates support organizations 

faculty investors 

Come for an hour... come for the day 

The one-day event for BC's high technology community 

Why YOU should be there: 

• Everything is FREE 
• Attend interesting seminars 
• Meet with industry representatives 
• Discover BC’s leading-edge technology 
• Buffet lunch and wine and cheese reception 

• View over 200 industry and university displays 

• Meet other students and faculty in your research area 

• Pick up The Exchange Industry and Academic 

Research Directories 

• Generate ideas, contracts and business/research 

collaborations 


'j 

For more information visit 

www.asi.bc.ca/asi/exchange 

L__ J 

or contact 


Lisa Welboum LACIR 

BC Advanced Systems Institute (ASI) University of Victoria 

1-800-501-3388 (toll free) 250-721-7297 

lisa@asi.bc.ca lacir@csr.uvic.ca 
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C0 2 not necessarily to blame for global warming 


Brilliant Andrew [Weaver]! No, not 
your response to Jeff Foss’s article, 
but your idea, which I inferred 
from your smiling face as you are 
about to axe down the tree in the 
Ring photo (Feb. 4). Clearly, you are 
thinking that we should cut down 
as many trees as possible and use 
the wood to build houses or any¬ 
thing that will take the carbon 
dioxide out of circulation for a 
while. Then new trees could grow, 
removing C0 2 from the atmosphere, 


global warming would reverse, and 
we would all be saved. Hallelujah! 
Of course, plants that quickly 
return their carbon to the atmos¬ 
phere would be of no value here. 

I did not read Jeff’s article in 
quite the same way you did. You 
might be correct and there is some 
global warming going on, though 
whether C0 2 is entirely to blame 
remains to be seen. I might point 
out that there is an excellent 
correlation between the falling 


birth rate and the declining stork 
population in Europe, but that does 
not necessarily mean that storks 
bring babies! 

I am inclined to agree with Jeff 
that many “environmentalists” (not 
to be confused with those who 
study environmental science or 
even environmental studies) tend 
to be rather emotional. Look at the 
sewage problem in Victoria. The 
science of the issue is mostly 
irrelevant. People just get plain 


emotional about dumping mashed 
up turds into the straits. Politics 
and emotion will finally decide. 
Look at genetically engineered 
food. Emotion and/or politics is 
certainly in the driving seat 
here, not science. Well done, 

Jeff — I rather enjoyed your 
article. The Ring needs more 
like it. 

Dr. Reg Mitchell 
Chemistry 


There is debate over global warming, responds Foss 


My colleague Dr. Jan Zwicky 
happily reports (Letters, The Ring 
Feb. 4) that environmentalists 
usually express their faith through 
their lifestyle and political choices, 
and, at the extreme, by civil 
disobedience. Have we so quickly 
forgotten the Unabomber’s several 
murders in the napae of the envi¬ 
ronment? Of course, Zwicky would 
never condone such a crime. On 
the other hand, she professes that 
“science has proven anthropogenic 
impacts on climate, rates of species 
extinctions, etc., are damaging 
beyond repair.” 

Proof! Beyond repair! Serious 
talk makes serious people act. 
When fundamentalists teach that 
abortion is murder, they cannot 
turn around and deny all responsi¬ 
bility for those who bomb clinics 


or shoot doctors. Wanton murder 
demands a stronger response than 
civil disobedience. Environmental¬ 
ists charge industrialized peoples 
with murdering the environment, 
fingering “corporate greed” as the 
ringleader. It is no accident that 
the Unabomber targeted corporate 
leaders. We must expect more of 
this, not less, given what environ¬ 
mentalists teach. 

In another letter, David 
Shipway dismisses science in 
favour of his heart’s conviction 
that the environment is in crisis. 
“The chemical composition of the 
Earth’s atmosphere is now rapidly 
changing,” he says. What heart 
does chemical analysis? Only 
science can detect the tiny 65 parts 
per million change in C0 2 in this 
century. 



S' Personal &. Corporate 
□('Tax Audits & E-Files 
S' Complete Tax Support 

TAX SOLUTIONS FOR 
BUSINESS & INDIVIDUALS 

403 - 3989 Quadra St at McKenzie 479-8949 

"WSr help you keep ytner money In ycntr pocket” 


Ideal Investment 



This investment has the ability to significantly 
reduce your portfolio's overall volatility and 
achieve potentially higher long-term returns. 

Equally as significant, this investment also ... 

♦ Combines the ideas of five highly ranked investment 
managers, leading specialists within their respective 
fields. 

♦ Access to global equity, while maintaining 100% 
eligibility for your RRSP and RRIF. 

Please join us at one of two complimentary 
40-minute sessions . 

Wednesday, February 23th 

1:00 pm or 7:00 pm 

MG Wealth Management Counsel Inc. 

FPC Investments Inc. 

McKenzie Professional Centre 
Suite 100,1595 McKenzie Ave. 

(comer of Shelboume & McKenzie) 

Limited seating is available — please call 721*2896 
Paid in part by Mackenzie Financial Corporation 


Despite my deep respect for 
science, my scientific colleague Dr. 
Andrew Weaver (Viewpoint, The 
Ring Feb. 4) paints me as an ill- 
informed skeptic, a follower of 
pseudoscientific Web pages. He 
says I should defer to my scien¬ 
tific betters, and thereby agree 
with him that humans are caus¬ 
ing global warming. In fact, I 
defer to scientists entirely, but 
that hardly settles the issue. As 
Weaver himself reveals, scientists 
are hardly infallible. Concerning 
satellite data he reports that, “a 
few years back, they were inter¬ 
preted as showing a cooling, but it 
had been forgotten that satellite 
orbits decay with time.” Goodness, 
what is a mere philosopher to 
make of this? Scientific data are 
interpreted? Of course. And some¬ 
times misinterpreted. When 
scientists involved in satellite 
observations forget such an 
elementary fact as orbital decay, 


some of us unscientific rubes 
wonder what else was 
forgotten in the overheated 
climate debate. 

And there is debate, 
though it escapes Weaver’s 
notice. In the prestigious 
journal Science (June 11, 

1999), several studies are 
cited showing temperature 
shifts without changes in C0 2 
levels. “It could be the whole 
carbon dioxide paradigm is 
crumbling,” says Thomas Crowley 
or Texas A&M. “We need to recon¬ 
sider the prevailing dogma,” 
suggests Edward Boyle of MIT. In 
the June 25 issue, scientists report 
convincing evidence of a series of 
“little ice ages” culminating in the 
one which ended in this century, 
arguing that they could not have 
been caused by C0 2 , and suggesting 
only changes in solar output or 
ocean currents could be the cause. 
Similar results were reported at 



the American Geophysical Union 
meetings in December 1998 for the 
rapid warming at the ends of ice 
ages. And this is just the tip of the 
debate. 

Cooler heads will wait for the 
data to come in and interpreta¬ 
tions to stabilize before making 
indictments. 

Dr. Jeff Foss 
Philosophy 


UPass math needs some explanation 


I just read your article entitled 
“Fewer cars parked on campus as 
new bus pass system catches on” 

( The Ring Jan. 21). Could you 
explain, exactly, how $44 per 
semester, times three semesters 
per year (- $132) can be “consider¬ 
ably less” than $130 for one 
annual parking pass? If I can just 
figure this out, then to heck with 
grad studies, I’m sure I could 
retire right now. 

Since I walk or bike to campus 
(and therefore used to spend $0 
per semester for parking and bus 
service), I’m not sure I see a 
benefit to the mandatory pass. If 
68 per cent of those who replied 
to the polls were in favour of the 
pass, then 32 per cent were not. 
Maybe it will all work out in the 
end for the 32 per cent minority 
when we have the other manda¬ 
tory programs to benefit them: 


• Campus meals program — three 
square meals a day at a bargain 
$15/day 

• Campus drinks program — two 
pints of beer a day, (three on 
Friday) at a paltry $8/day 

• Campus travel program — one 
round trip per term, anywhere in 
Canada, a steal at $800/term 

• Campus charity program — 
$100/term, split among Victoria’s 
major charities 

• Campus transport program — 
susidized travel so you can live 
miles from the campus at a 
reduced housing cost while every¬ 
one bears the cost of getting you 
here, just like the bus pass system, 
but now includes helicopter 
service for those who like to live 
in the really, really remote re¬ 
gions — a real deal at only 

$8,000/term. 

I’d provide arguments why all 


these programs should be imple¬ 
mented, but it will really just be 
easier to cut and paste all the 
arguments presented for the bus 
pass — they could equally apply 
to the above programs, with just 
as much, or as little, validity. 

Ian Spearing 
Mechanical engineering 


Ed note: Most UVic students 
attend classes for only eight 
months (September to April) at a 
time and are therefore paying 
144 times two, or S88 a year, for a 
UPass, compared to tl30 for an 
annual parking pass (which 
runs from Sept. 1 to the following 
Aug. 31) Therefore, for the major¬ 
ity of students, it's cheaper to 
ride the buses with a UPass than 
park on campus. 


University hosts second 
annual New Media conference 


Books on demand, teleconvergence 
in the classroom, ever-escalating 
advances in computer animation, 
CD ROM-based training for people 
with disabilities — these are some 
of the new technologies to be 
discussed at the New Media Confer¬ 
ence 2000, Feb. 24 and 25 at UVic’s 
University Centre. 

This year’s conference focuses 
on new media in the educational 
and training sector. Over 400 
teachers and creators of new 
media from Canada and the U.S. 


are expected to attend. 

UVic president Dr. David Strong 
and computer science professors Drs. 
John Muzio and Micaela Serra are 
among the presenters from Canada 
and the U.S. Strong will speak on 
“H. G. Wells and the Internet: The 
University and Education in the 21st 
Century” at the conference’s Feb. 25 
luncheon. Muzio and Serra will 
discuss “A Multimedia-based Virtual 
Laboratory Implemented Using 
Macromedia Director” at one of the 
conference sessions. 


Other speakers are from industry, 
education, and the media. A Feb. 24 
career fair, sponsored in part by the 
information, science and technology 
agency of the Ministry of Education, 
offers students the opportunity to 
check out displays and talk to high- 
tech industry representatives about 
current and future employment 
options. 

For complete conference infor¬ 
mation and on-line registration 
check the conference Web site at 
<www.maltwood.uvic.ca/nmc2k/>. 
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viewpoint 


“Research has made me a far better teacher” 

BY DR.WERNER ISRAEL 


Dr. Werner Israel is a world renowned 
cosmologist and an adjunct professor in 
UVic’s department of physics and 
astronomy. The following text is taken 
from bis Convocation address last Novem¬ 
ber after be received an honorary doctor 
of science degree from UVic. 



A s you sit in this auditorium waiting your 
turn to go on stage, collect your degree 
certificates and savour the reward of years of 
study and hard work, the thought might well 
cross your mind: “Why is that person getting 
an honorary degree?” 

That thought might well be taken a step 
further by the harried functionaries in gov¬ 
ernment and administration who have to find 
the money to make the university’s books 
balance: “Where is the payoff in dollars and 
cents from people who spend hours of every 
day studying planets, galaxies and black 
holes?” 

I think even the thriftiest of money- 
minders would concede that star-gazing, 
though at bottom a socially irrelevant activity, 
is at least harmless, even mildly entertaining 
— seeing that it draws a million Canadians 
into our observatories and planetaria every 
year. And that is no small concession, when 
you reflect that objective study of the heavens 
was regarded as anything but socially irrel¬ 
evant or harmless not all that long ago, in 
Galileo’s day. 

To win even this degree of acceptance 
required nothing less than a revolution in the 
way we view the universe and our place in it. 
There are states south of the border where 
this revolution is far from over and even 
seems to be unwinding. We can never afford 
to take it for granted. 

In the present company, it is hardly 
necessary to recall the reasons why it is the 
privilege and the duty of universities to 
provide a home for and to nurture pure 


science and basic research — because science 
is a great aesthetic and spiritual adventure for 
mankind, worth doing for its own sake; 
because the most dazzling technological leaps 
come from advances in our fundamental 
understanding. To ask “What is the use of 
basic research?” is like asking “What use is a 
baby?” 

These arguments have been made often 
enough and they are worth making. But there 
is a bonus which impacts more immediately 
and directly on the entire university commu¬ 
nity, and which is not emphasized enough. 

And that is the galvanizing force which a 
research orientation imparts to teaching and 
learning. 

Whether my own research has signifi¬ 
cantly furthered the development of my 
special field of science I can’t really tell, 
though of course it would be nice to think so. 
But I have no doubt at all that my involve¬ 
ment with research has made me a far better 
teacher than if I had just been a conscientious 


purveyor of standard textbook material. 

The most inspiring instructor I had at the 
University of Cape Town 50 years ago was the 
mathematician Samuel Skewes, who made 
important contributions to our understanding 
of how the prime numbers are distributed 
among the natural numbers. In those days 


UCT was not really a research institution — 
less than half the staff had PhDs — so it was 
an exhilarating experience to be exposed to a 
scientist who was actually at the cutting edge 
of his field. 

Skewes taught us calculus. But not in the 
conventional style of a neat sequence of theo¬ 
rems, proofs and exercises. He took the whole 
works apart and showed us how we might have 
invented and developed the calculus with a little 
enterprise and ingenuity. Of course, this nuts- 
and-bolts approach was not everyone’s cup of 
tea. But to the curious student it offered an 
insider’s glimpse into the process by which new 
knowledge is created and into the thought 
patterns of a creative scientist. 

I’m sure that most of you graduating today 
have been similarly enriched by the stimula¬ 
tion of contact with that special instructor or 
supervisor whose teaching glows with the 
excitement of exploration and discovery. I’m 
confident that, as a result of this experience, 
you will go out into the world knowing many 


things, to be sure, but not as walking comput¬ 
ers who will need recycling when the next 
wave of new knowledge comes along. Rather, 
you will be mentally prepared to discard, 
discerningly, old facts for new facts when 
your reason and your judgment tell you they 
are true facts. 


ff To ask What is the use off basic research?’ 
is like asking What use is a baby?’ 99 


Toward a sustainable future 

Mounds of garbage and flushing toilets are all in a day’s work for these student “auditors’ 


BY HEATHER WALKER 

“I used to just sit around with my 
friends and talk about all the things 
I thought were wrong,” says Gavin 
Tong, an environmental health 
auditor for the UVic Sustainability 
Project. “But I never once did any¬ 
thing about it.” 

That is until the summer of 1999, 
when Tong, a student in the final 
year of his degree in microbiology, 
got involved in UVic’s first 
sustainability audit. This student- 
driven project examines UVic’s 
“sustainability” — the university’s 
ability to balance current and future 
needs while respecting economic, 
environmental and social concerns. 

For example, five years ago the 
chemistry department introduced 
“micro-chemistry” in some labs, 
which uses smaller proportions of 
chemicals in experiments. In this 
way, the department saves on 
chemical purchasing and waste 
disposal costs — a perfect example 
of applied sustainability. 

The sustainability project is made 
up of 15 student “auditors,” guided by 
a volunteer advisory committee 


representing groups such as occupa¬ 
tional health and safety, student and 
ancillary services, several academic 
departments, and facilities manage¬ 
ment. The project has been funded 
by the B.C. Ministry of Environment 
and is currently funded by the Public 
Sector Youth Employment Program, 
student and ancillary services, 
facilities management, the UVic 
Students’ Society, and the UVic eco- 
research chair. 

The scope of the project is huge. 

It determines such things as the 
water used by flushing toilets, the 
money saved by lowering classroom 
temperatures, and the amount of 
energy wasted by incandescent 
lights. To do such a full-scale audit, 
the group has divided the university 
into 12 sectors: water efficiency, solid 
waste, energy use, curriculum and 
research, social issues, campus 
planning and development, transpor¬ 
tation, campus ecology, environmen¬ 
tal health, purchasing, investment, 
and full-cost assessment. 

“We’re trying to make this as 
thorough and as comprehensive as 
possible,” says Tong. “Literally, we’re 


weighing garbage.” The weight of 
garbage determines the removal 
cost, he explains, so by sorting trash, 
auditors can determine what can be 
recycled in order to reduce this cost. 
The group has already found that 
coffee cups make up a large portion 
of unnecessary solid waste on 
campus. This finding may lead to a 
campaign promoting reusable cups. 

From the audits, the group is 
compiling two reports. The first, a 
summary of audit findings and 
plans for the future, will be distrib¬ 
uted to all UVic departments and 
interested individuals via print 
media and the project Web site, 
which is currently under construc¬ 
tion. The second report will contain 
detailed findings of the audit, and 
will be presented to facilities man¬ 
agement and the president’s office, 
with specific findings given to 
relevant departments. 

Dick Chappell, support services 
manager in facilities management, 
says that the project “may come up 
with ideas that will augment the 
things we’re already doing to create 
a sustainable climate at the univer¬ 


sity. Examples are 
the recycling 
program and 
energy-efficient 
buildings. “Our only 
restraints are 
money” he says. 

“We’ll look at the 
report, and imple¬ 
ment what we can.” 

The project 
would like UVic to 
appoint a permanent 
sustainability officer, 
as UBC has done, to 
continue its work. 

Says Tong: “It’s great 
that we’re doing this 
right now, but who’s 
going to do it four 
years from now? Who’s going to do 
another full audit, to make sure that 
things are working well, and that we 
haven’t digressed in any way?” 

The project’s advisory committee 
hopes to serve as a standing com¬ 
mittee, advising vice presidents, 
monitoring projects, and suggesting 
initiatives. If further financial 
backing can be found, pilot projects 



Auditor Roxanne Paul, right, and volunteer 
Joanna Burger sort through garbage. 


will run over the summer to enact 
changes suggested in the reports. 

if you want to maintain the 
status quo, do nothing to change 
today,” says Tong. “That way, life won’t 
get better, and it won’t get worse. But 
I think that’s really dangerous.” 

For more information, contact 
the UVic Sustainability Project office 
at 721-0372 or uvsp@hotmail.com. 
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In search of consensus 


A desire for healing and respect drives the director of UVic's institute for dispute resolution 



BY PATTY PITTS 

The language in the report that 
Stephen Owen painstakingly reviews 
is wrenching, emotional and terribly 
sad. Yet the director of UVic’s 
institute for dispute resolution (IDR) 
also finds dignity and reason for 
hope in the 350-page report by the 
Law Commission of Canada on the 
cruel legacy of residential schools 
and other state-run child care 
facilities. 

Owen’s patient attention to the 
final draft to be tabled shortly in the 
House of Commons is indicative of 
his approach to other projects that 
crowd his desk and his life — respect 
for the people behind the testimony, 
a desire to promote healing and raise 
awareness of affronts to human 
dignity, and creating a means for 
those without power to gain some 
control over their lives. 

“The report needs to address how 


Memories are not infallible and few 
come under as much scrutiny or 
attack as recovered memories of 
childhood sexual abuse. Are recov¬ 
ered memories always accurate or 
are they always illusory? Are some 
memories accurate and others not, 
and is it possible to separate the 
accurate from the illusory? 

Psychology professor Dr. Stephen 
Lindsay will discuss these and 
related issues in “Recovered Memo¬ 
ries of Childhood Sexual Abuse,” on 
March 7 at 7:30 p.m. in room Cll6 of 
the 1996 Classroom Building. This 
Provost’s UVic Faculty Series presen¬ 
tation is free and open to the public. 

“The recovered memory experi¬ 
ence is a real phenomenon and, as a 
scientist, I want to understand it. 
Recovered memory is not a unitary 
phenomenon. There is a continuum 
of different kinds of recovered 
memory experiences,” says Lindsay. 
“Some recovered memories are 
essentially accurate, others are 


we measure harm in our society and 
help those now living in despair,” 
says Owen, who spent a year and a 
half travelling with other members 
of the commission across Canada 
gathering testimony and attending 
meetings. “Its final need is to ad¬ 
dress prevention. People who have 
been harmed need to know the 
abuse won’t happen again to others. 
To have survivors express this need 
is very endearing and challenges us, 
as Canadians, to act.” 

Although he maintains a half¬ 
time teaching load in law, public 
policy and global issues, Owen’s 
reputation as a mediator able to 
find consensus in the midst of the 
most incendiary situations has 
earned him an impressive collection 
of passport stamps. 

Besides his work for the Law 
Commission, he tried to mediate the 
long-simmering labour dispute 


essentially illusory, and yet others 
blend accurate and false memory.” 

Part of the presentation will be 
dedicated to explaining autobio¬ 
graphical memory and how it 
works, he says. “When you have a 
better understanding of that, you 
realize that it’s not easy to separate 
illusory and accurate memories.” 

Lindsay, an internationally recog¬ 
nized expert in memory research, says 
circumstances surrounding recovered 
memory have a bearing on its accu¬ 
racy. “For example, how did the 
memory come about? Was it a sponta¬ 
neous occurrence, or did it result after 
hundreds of hours of suggestive kinds 
of therapy?” 

Although some adults retain 
many vivid memories of childhood, 
others have very little recall of their 
early experiences. “People forget an 
awful lot in general, especially 
events in early and middle child¬ 
hood. For example, how many 
minutes of recess time can most 


between provincial prosecutors and 
the provincial government. He 
accepted the task last April, just 
prior to a threat by Crown counsels 



Lindsay 


people remember? When you’re a 
child, recess is one of the major 
highlights of your day.” 

By discussing the cognitive 
psychological mechanisms underly¬ 
ing accurate and illusory memories, 
Lindsay hopes to provide a better 
understanding of the complex 
processes that give rise to recovered 
memory experiences. 


to withdraw their services. 

“I wasn’t able to begin work on 
that until August because I’d just 
taken on a federal appointment to 
mediate a dispute over the offshore 
boundary line between Newfound¬ 
land and Nova Scotia,” recalls Owen. 
Normally, offshore seabed is consid¬ 
ered federal territory, but in the 
1980s Ottawa agreed with the two 
Atlantic provinces to jointly manage 
their respective offshore develop¬ 
ment, with the provinces receiving 
resource revenues. However, the 
boundary between them remains in 
dispute, which has halted explora¬ 
tion and development of expected 
large oil and gas deposits in the 
area. Owen presented his final 
report last December. 

Beyond these domestic disputes, 
Owen is also helping to settle a 
dispute between 100,000 squatters 
inhabiting the watershed on the 
outskirts of Sao Paulo, Brazil and 
neighbouring municipalities. In 
addition, IDR’s involvement in 
developing centres for conflict 
resolution in Cambodia and Thai¬ 
land frequently take Owen to 
Southeast Asia. 

“The idea is to build the network 
into a Southeast Asia peace centre 
led by a coalition of like-minded, 
morally influential people,” he says. 

But first there’s peace to be made 
at home. As part of his work on the 


law commission, Owen participated 
in a healing circle and^t sweat lodge 
in Alkali Lake, B.C. (“It’s very power¬ 
ful”) and chaired a public forum of 
abuse survivors in Yellowknife. But 
Owen says the commission’s child 
abuse report can only begin to 
address the harm caused. 

“In reconciliation, people come 
forward and admit their responsi¬ 
bility and then there’s healing. 
Currently, churches and govern¬ 
ments are coming forward under a 
threat of litigation, and this is a 
part of the complicated dynamics 
of settlement.” 

Normally a strong supporter of 
mediation, he admits it has flaws 
when it comes to settlements 
involving abuse. “One of the prob¬ 
lems of mediated settlements is that 
they don’t add to the public record. 
We’re examining the need to publish, 
at least on a periodic basis, the 
amounts of settlements without 
disclosure of the names of the 
people involved. We need to build 
acceptance in society of the magni¬ 
tude of that kind of harm.” 

In October, Owen spent five days 
in Namibia as an advisor to a 
meeting of national ombudspersons, 
human rights and anti-corruption 
commissioners from 22 African 
countries. “We hear so much of 
collapsed states and civil wars in 
Africa,” says Owen. “It’s essential to 
understand that there are also 
successes and strengthening democ¬ 
racies throughout the region.” 

In January, he spent at week at 
Harvard University at the request of 
a joint Palestinian-Israeli think tank 
helping to design a process for final 
status peace negotiations in the 
Middle East. 

Placing value on those consid¬ 
ered worthless or believing in the 
value of what is considered impossi¬ 
ble, such as the elusive state of 
peace, is what drives Stephen Owen 
through chronic jet lag to find 
solutions that honour each indi¬ 
vidual. Because of his tenacity, lives 
throughout the world are slowly 
achieving a bit more dignity and a 
bit more hope. 


Psychologist seeks to understand 
our complex memory processes 
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100% VICTORIA OWNED 


FOODS 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


Pop into Pepper's for 

Wide selection of farm fresh produce 
Meats: custom cut for your special 
occasion 

Supper in an instant from our extensive 
Deli selections 

All your grocery requirements 
Friendly helpful staff to assist 


STORE HOURS 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8am-7:30pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

Interac 
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Cadboro Bay 
^Merchants 

o(0 *2“_ 

Gyro Park 


CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 

Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DM. M.R.C.V.S.(UK) B.V.Sc.(SA) 


Ph: (250) 477-9061 F* (250) 477-9067 
2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 


BRISTOL 

TOWN 


Student Discount 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

2592 Sinclair Road 

477-3098 


Chartwell 

Travel 


OF CADBORO BAY 


Check our prices first! 

The world at Your Doorstep 
Competitive Prices 

• Cruises 
• Club Med 
• Specials to Bali 

3826 CADBORO BAY RD 

PHONE: 477-3550 
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Tree ring research yields clues to Pacific climate change 

The North Pacific is due for a major climate shift very soon, researchers predict 



Gedalof, left, and Smith with the cross-section of a tree trunk. 


BY DANA CODDING 

Ze’ev Gedalof, a University of 
Victoria graduate student, can see 
into the future. 

No, he’s not psychic — he uses 
the growth patterns of 
trees to predict cli¬ 
mate changes on the 
West Coast. In the last 
century, the climate 
has abruptly changed 
three times, affecting 
water resources, tree 
seedling growth rates, 
and salmon stocks. 

Gedalof can predict 
when change will 
happen again. 

“The climate 
change Ze’ev is study¬ 
ing is as significant as 
El Nifio and the 

greenhouse effect, in terms of its 
effect on our society and our 
natural resources,” says Dr. Dan 
Smith, Gedalofs supervisor and the 
director of UVic’s tree ring labora¬ 
tory, which is funded by the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC). 

Trees produce a layer of wood 
every year of their lives. Research¬ 
ers can count the number of rings 
to determine a tree’s age, and can 
measure the thickness of the rings 
to find out rates of growth in the 
past. 

Other researchers have estab¬ 
lished a tree ring chronology, or 
timeline, dating back to 1600. 
Gedalof was studying this sequence 
when he noticed something strange. 
“I was originally studying El Nifio’s 
effect on B.C,” Gedalof says, “but 


One of the first things Marc 
Tallentire, a first-year student in 
health information science, did to 
look for a job was sign up with 
Campus WorkLink, the Student 
Employment Centre’s new on-line 
job posting system. It paid off. 

One week later Tallentire was 
contacted by a Web development 
company, Heritage Alley Internet 
Productions. He accepted the job, 
assisting in the creation of a Web 
site for the Vancouver Museum 
and gaining invaluable work 
experience. “I was skeptical at 
first as to whether posting my 
rdsumd on the Internet would 
yield any response,” he says. “I’m 
happy it did because this has been 


the growth cycles I saw in the tree 
rings could not be explained by the 
timing of El Nifio events.” 

Gedalof tried to establish other 
explanations for the growth cycles, 
but his breakthrough 
didn’t come until 
researchers from the 
University of Wash¬ 
ington published an 
article about a 
climatic phenom¬ 
enon called the 
Pacific decadal 
oscillation (PDO). 
Gedalof realized that 
the PDO, and not El 
Nifio, was causing 
the variations he 
was seeing. 

The PDO is a 25- 
year fluctuation 
between two temperatures. On land, 
the difference between the tem¬ 
peratures is only about half a 
degree Celsius, but in the oceans 
the difference is much larger. 

Once he had identified the PDO, 
Gedalof could use its behaviour in 
the past 400 years to predict how it 
might behave in the next decade. 
“The PDO changes states every 23 to 
26 years, and the last time it did so 
was in 1977. That means we are due 
for another change soon.” 

Any temperature change has 
implications for resource manage¬ 
ment. For example, B.C. depends on 
the melting mountain snowpack for 
drinking water and to provide 
hydroelectric power. During a 
warm phase of the PDO, less snow 
accumulates in the mountains, 
which means that other sources of 


one of the best jobs I’ve ever had.” 

There are currently about 3,200 
UVic students and alumni regis¬ 
tered with Campus WorkLink, 
which offers students and alumni 
a variety of job opportunities, 
including summer employment, 
part-time or full-time work, 
career positions and International 
opportunities. Every day, new jobs 
are posted on its Internet-based 
job search site. 

Businesses and government 
organizations recruit on the site, 
with many federally funded 
youth employment opportunities 
available, offering work experi¬ 
ence both locally and internation¬ 
ally. Young Canada Works is an 


fresh water and electric power 
have to be located. 

The different phases of the PDO 
also affect the growth of newly 
planted seedlings. “During refor¬ 
estation, planters use temperature 
to determine what variety of tree 
to plant,” Gedalof says. Abrupt 
temperature changes caused by the 
PDO will slow seedling growth and 
may kill some of the young trees. 

The PDO also has an effect on 
Pacific Northwest salmon stocks. 
During a warm phase, amounts of 
phytoplankton and zooplankton at 


example, with opportunities to 
work in heritage institutions 
across Canada for the summer. 

Campus WorkLink also features 
a rfisumd database, where stu¬ 
dents and alumni can create their 
own customized resume and send 
it electronically to employers. 
Students can also choose to have 
their resume searched by employ¬ 
ers seeking qualified candidates, 
so they may be contacted for jobs 
that they have not applied for. 

Other features of Campus 
WorkLink include: employer 
profiles with extensive informa¬ 
tion on employers; a Career 
Centre, which offers students 
valuable career planning informa- 


the base of the food chain decrease, 
which ultimately lowers the num¬ 
bers of top-level predators like 
salmon. 

“Historical records show that 
temperature changes cause massive 
reorganizations of salmon stocks. 

For example, in 1977, Pacific North¬ 
west salmon runs collapsed disas¬ 
trously, but Alaskan runs increased 
by over 200 per cent,” says Gedalof. 

The relationship between 
salmon stocks and the PDO is well- 
known to fisheries researchers. 
Gedalofs tree ring research will 


tion; and Prospects, offering 
labour market trends and infor¬ 
mation. 

Employers have already begun 
posting for summer jobs. Students 
can obtain their password in 
person at the Student Employment 
Centre or online by registering at 
<http://olcnetwork.net/uvic/>. 

Office hours are Monday to 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. The 
Student Employment Centre posts 
all job opportunities through 
Campus WorkLink, including 
work-study positions (casual and 
some on-campus positions are 
posted in the office). Campus 
WorkLink can be accessed at 
<www.stec.uvic.ca>. 


help them to predict the timing of 
the next temperature shift. 

Dana Codding is writing science 
stories for UVic communications 
services under the SPARK program, 
funded by tbe Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 

Accommodation wanted 

North coast professor seeks accommo¬ 
dation. May 1 - Aug. 31, Central Victoria. 
Will house-sit, sublet, or rent - 
furnished or not. Dr. David Heinimann, 
250-638-5437 or 250-635-6511 (x5255). 

* For sale 

Heirloom seedlings (tomatoes, cukes, 
peppers, squash). Contact Lisa at 
Campus Community Garden, kadonaga 
@uvic.ca 

Online Training 

Learn computer programming, HTML, 
spreadsheets, word processing — 
self-paced, online. Visit <www. 
trainingontheweb.net> for 310+ 
interactive courses. Includes MCSE 
professional exam preparation. 
$29.95/mo. Call 595-6965. 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and $50 for each additional 
word Ads will not be accepted by 
phone and must be delivered in 
writing with cash payment, to UVic 
Communications Services, Sedgewick 
C149- Tbe advertising deadline is eight 
days before publication date. For more 
information, please call 721-7636. 



SPARK 


students Promoting Awareness 
of Research Knowledge 


Students find jobs online at Campus WorkLink 


®s?r ; 




The Seigel Law Group 

f1i*8f|s>nal Injury Law 
| \ | V Civil Litigation 

f!P : fv e Handle ICBC Claims 
Arbitration & Mediation Services 


Free Advice ~ Personal Attention 
Recovery of Wages ~ Rehab Management 
Percentage Fees ~ RESULTS! 

Sheldon M. Seigel ll.b. FciArb. c. Med. 

#1 - 505 Fisgard Street, Victoria, BC V8W 1R3 

( 250 ) 360-2500 

email: seigellawgroup@home.com 


'The Finest Care Available in Your Community 



wm 


FINANCIAL 
L T D . 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
FEBRUARY 2000 
Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs 
Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
Uvic Board of 
Pension Trustees 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 


Age 55 60 

65 

69 71 

75 

80 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 $308 

$327 

$365 

$230,594 $185,223 $150,193 

$128,051 $115,166 

$104,337 

$91,768 

Income over 5 years 

$978 

Total 5 year payout 

$58,680 


Income over 10 years 

$572 

Total 10 year payout 

$68,640 


Income over 15 years 

$427 

Total 15 year payout 

$76,860 



♦Minimum Payout 
Total Payout to Age 100 

Accelerated Payout: 


♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.10%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 
investments are available. 


Life Annuities: 


Mala- Ag 0 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$331 

$356 

$395 

$447 

$475 

$544 

$663 

...10 years guaranteed 

$326 

$349 

$378 

$409 

$425 

$457 

$493 

Female 








...payments cease at death 

$307 

$329 

$361 

$395 

$417 

$473 

$575 

...10 years guaranteed 

$304 

$324 

$351 

$377 

$393 

$427 

$472 

Joint Life: lOyrsgleed 

$291 

$305 

$326 

$349 

$363 

$397 

$445 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (UF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please telephone or write: 

402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax:(250)385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 



Galleries ^ 1 

Tbe Middle East Peace Quilt - 
An International Community 
Art Project. Until Feb. 27. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 
(Maltwood). 721-8298. 

Phoenix Theatres 

Farther West. Runs to Feb. 26, 
Tuesdays through Saturdays, 

8 p.m. Tickets 721-8000. 

Friday, February 18 

lectures 

3O0 pjn. Narrating Identity and 
Place: Tbe Cultural Politics of 
Naming. Dr. Lawrence Berg, Massey 
Univ, N.Z. Cornett Bldg, A148. 
(Geography). 721-7327 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusic Various 
instruments. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. (Admission by 
donation). 721-7903. 

8.-00 pjn. Beethoven Series. Student 
performances. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Admission by 
donation. (Music). 721-7903. 

other 

1230 pjn. Poetry Reading Cree poet 
and Governor General award 
nominee Louise Halfe will read and 
discuss her work. Clearihue Bldg., 
room C112. (English). 721-7257. 


Saturday, February 19 

music 

800 pjn. Chamber Music Series 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Tickets $12/8.721-7903. 

seminars 

LOO pjn.-4O0 pjn. Writing Workshop 
and Blue Pencil Cafe. Speakers: 
Metchosin writer Tom Henry and Ha- 
Sbilt-Sa News editor David Wiwchar. 
At the Greater Victoria Library, Nellie 
McClung Branch, 3950 Cedar Hill 
Road. $5 FBCW members/$15 non¬ 
members. (English/Writing). 721-7307. 

Sunday, February 20 

lectures 

200 pjn.-4O0 pjn. Wicca and tbe 
Millennium. Dr. Heather Botting, 
UVic. Distinguished Speakers Series. 
Free for students, staff and faculty. 
(Religion and Society & Continuing 
Studies). Call to register 472-4747. 

music 

LOO pjn. & 300 pjn. Tic Toe Festival 
of New Performance. 1:00 p.m. — 
Jocelyn Robert. 300 p.m. — Laetitia 
Sonami. MacLaurin Building, Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Tickets $12.50 
or 2/$20.721-7903. 


Monday, February 21 

lectures 

330 pjn. *Le Sonore et le Merveilleux 1 
Jacques Dudon, French composer and 
president of PAtelier d’Exploration 
Harmonique. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A118. (French). 721-7363. 

music 

800 pjn. B.Mus Graduating Recital. 
Marcus Hissen, trombone. MacLaurin 
Building, Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. 721-7903. 

seminars 

230 pjn.-4.00 pjn. Tbe Challenge of 
Addressing Toxic Chemicals in Our 
Regional and Global Environments 
— tbe Great Lakes Experience. 
Geoffrey Thornburn, UVic and 
Environment Canada. Classroom 
Bldg., room C124. (School of Public 
Administration). 472-4775. 

other 

lL00ajn.-4.O0 pjn. Massage Fund¬ 
raiser 2000. UVic Circle K club 
members will massage sore necks 
and backs! All proceeds to UNICEF 


and AIDS orphanage in South Africa. 
Runs through Feb. 22. SUB Multipur¬ 
pose room. 


Tuesday, February 22 

music 

1230 pjn. Basically Bach MacLaurin 
Building, Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Admission by donation. 721-7903. 

8.00 pjn. B.Mus Graduating Recital. 
Carlie Graham, percussion. MacLaurin 
Building, Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. 721-7903. 

seminars 

330 pjn. Tbe Burgess Shale. Paul 
Johnston, the Royal Tyrell Museum. 
Elliott Bldg., room 062. (Earth and 
Ocean Sciences). 721-6120. 


Wednesday, February 23 

lectures 

4-00 pjn. W.EB. Du Bois and African- 
American Leadership: Tbe Challenge 
of tbe Talented Tenth. Carole Stewart, 
UVic. Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 116. (Studies in Religion and 
Society). 721-6325. 

music 

8.00 pm Lafayette String Quartet: 
Tbe Beethoven Cycle — Concert V. 
University Centre Farquhar Audito¬ 
rium. Tickets $18/25.386-612L 

Thursday, February 24 

other 

900 ajn.-4.O0 pjn. New Media 
Conference 2000. University Centre. 
(Maltwood). Registration informa¬ 
tion, 472-1690. 

1000 ajn.-3O0 pjn. High Tech Career 
Fair. University Centre. (Maltwood). 
Information: Student Employment 
Centre, 721-8023. 


Friday, February 25 

other 

L15-415 pjn. Preventing Youth 
Violence: Deal Yourself In! Workshop 
fee $79/40, call 472-4747 to register. 
UVic Downtown, 910 Government St. 
8:15-430 pjn. Connecting tbe 
Continuum: Health, Wellness & 
Recreation in tbe Year 2000. Greater 
Victoria Health and Recreation 
Symposium. Classroom Bldg. Registra¬ 
tion information, 656-0007, ext 233. 


Saturday, February 26 

other 

7.00-1000 pjn. Irish Dance Workshop. 
Halpern Centre for Graduate 
Students (UVic Irish Set Dancing 
Club). Admission $2.472-1754 

Sunday, February 27 

lectures 

200 pjn.-4.00 pjn. Buddhism and tbe 
Millennium. Dr. Eva Neumaier, Univ. of 
Alberta. Distinguished Speakers Series. 
Free for students, staff and faculty. 
(Religion & Society & Continuing 
Studies). Call to register 4724747. 

Monday, February 28 

lectures 

330 pjn. Using Dictionaries to Study 
tbe Mental Lexicon. Dr. Mark 
Aronoff, State Univ. of New York. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Clearihue A301. 
(Linguistics). 721-7424 
730 pjn. Chaucer, tbe Wife of Bath, 
and tbe Liberality of Women. Dr. 
Alcuin Blamires, Univ. of London 
(U.K.). Lansdowne Lecture. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 116. 
(English). 721-7235. 

music 

800 pjn. Guest Recital Stgphane 
Lemelin, piano. MacLaurin Building, 
Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. The Orion 
Series in Fine Arts. (Music). 721-7905. 

seminars 

230 pjn.-400 pjn. Water Diversions 
and Exports - Conservation and 
Trade Implications Classroom Bldg., 
room C124. (School of Public 
Administration). 472-4775. 

Tuesday, February 29 

lectures 

1030 ajn. An Historical Evolution of 
Artwork: Exhibition, Graduate and 
Undergraduate Student Discussion. 
Roy Henry Vickers, director, National 
Aboriginal Achievement Foundation. 
Lansdowne Lecture. A. Wilfrid Johns 
Gallery, MacLaurin Bldg. A Wing, 
Lower Mezzanine. (Education). 
721-7896. 

seminars 

130 pjn. Sin and Escape in Sir 
Gawain and tbe Green Knight. Dr. 
Alcuin Blamires, Univ. of London 
(UK). Seminar for faculty and 
graduate students. Clearihue Bldg., 
C109. (English). 721-7235. 


LOOKING FOR COMPUTER 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT? 

YOU'VE COME TO THE 
RIGHT PLACE... 






Js? j 





•Sales •Installations ^Rentals 


sharps audio-visual ltd. 


PROXIMA 


#12 -1950 Government Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8T 4N8 
Telephone: (250) 385-3458 
Fax: (250) 381-2626 
Web: www.sharpsav.com 
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Wednesday, March I 

lectures 

130 pjn. Tbe Politics of Chaucer's 
General Prologue to tbe Canterbury 
Tales Dr. Alcuin Blamires, Univ. of 
London (U.K.). Lansdowne Lecture. 
Clearihue Bldg., room C112. (English). 
721-7235. 

400 pjn. “ Just Another Minor 
Master?”J.P Fascb (1688-1758), Court 
Kapellmeister of Anbalt-Zerbst. 
Barbara Reul. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 116. (Studies in 
Religion and Society). 721-6325- 
700 pjn. Creativity: An Intelligent, 
Emotional, Spiritual Process. Roy 
Henry Vickers, director, National 
Aboriginal Achievement Foundation. 
Lansdowne Lecture. MacLaurin Bldg., 
room D110. (Education). 721-7896. 

700 pjn. Understanding Language 
Through tbe English Alphabet Dr. 
Mark Aronoff, State Univ. of New 
York. Lansdowne Lecture. Begbie 158. 
(Linguistics). 721-7424 

music 

830 ajn.-530 pjn. BandFest2000. 
Featuring over 3,000 high school 
band musicians from the Pacific 
Northwest. Continues until March 3- 
University Centre Farquhar Audito¬ 
rium. (Music). 721-7903. 

800 pjn. BMus Graduating Recital 
Charlotte Burrowes, soprano. 
MacLaurin Bldg, Phillip T. Young 
Recital HalL 721-79% 

seminars 

1230 pjn.-130 pjn. Being Successful 
at Electronic Commerce: What We 
Know and Wbat We Don't Know. 
Rebecca Grant, UVic. Conversations 
with Colleagues Series. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
(Business). 721-6423. 

430 pjn.-6O0 pjn. Keeping tbe 
Classroom Lively. Veronica 
Armstrong. Clearihue Bldg, room 
A309. (Linguistics). 721-7432. 

other 

900 am-1200 pjn. Mentoring on 
Campus Training session for faculty, 
staff and students. Seminar leader Dr. 
Frances Ricks, UVic Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 28. Fee $20. 


Registration information, 721-8067. 

800 pjn. Kumoniwanaleiya': 2nd 
Annual Hawaiian Fundraiser for 
geography, earth and ocean science, 
biochemistry and microbiology 
students and the UVic Sustainability 
Project. Vertigo Nightclub. Tickets $4 
advance, $5 door. 

T hursday, March 2 

lectures 

1130 ajm-LOO pjn. Sessions in 
Spirituality: Women, Religion and 
tbe Quest for Liberation. Megami 
Saunders. Graduate Student Centre, 
room 108. (Chaplaincy). 721-8338. 

1130 ajn. Finding tbe Book of Your 
Life: Laxness's Independent People 
and Me. Dr. Brad Leithauser, Mount 
Holyoke College, Mass. The Beck 
Lecture Series. Clearihue Bldg, room 
C108.721-7636. 

1130 ajn. Universal and Particular 
Aspects of Sign Language Morphology. 
Dr. Mark Aronoff, State Univ. of New 
York. Lansdowne Lecture. Clearihue 
Bldg, room C113- (Linguistics). 721- 
7424 

800 pjn. A Giant from a Small 
Country Iceland's Halldor Laxness 
Dr. Brad Leithauser, Mount Holyoke 
College, Mass. The Beck Lecture 
Series. Clearihue Bldg, room C305. 
721-7636. 


Friday, March 3 

lectures 

1230 pjn. Growing a Novel in 
Icelandic Soil: or How I Came to Write 
Tbe Friends of Freeland Dr. Brad 
Leithauser, Mount Holyoke College, 
Mass. The Beck Lecture Series. 
Clearihue Bldg, room A211.721-7636. 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusic School of 
music guitar students. MacLaurin 
Bldg, Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
(Admission by donation). 721-7903. 
800 pjn. University Orchestra, Jdnos 
Sdndor, conductor, featuring B4la 
Bartdk's Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta. University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets $12/8. 
(Music). 721-79% 


The deadline for Calendar submissions for the Mar: 3 Issue of The 
Ring Is Thursday, Feb . 24 at 4:00 p.m. Late submissions cannot be 
accepted for publication. Calendar submissions should be sent to 
UVic communications services, email: ucom@uvlc.ca 



reUan, 29 , 2000 



A Division of 
Student Services 


am to 6:00 fm 


* Extra 5% off Books for UVic Book Club Members 
* Does not include textbooks, special orders, calculators, 
magazines, photo-finishing or Finnerty Express 


UVic Bookstore 


http ://web.uvic.ca/bookstore/ 





















